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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuNIsM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle a 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


Community of property extends just as fara 
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THE DIVINITY OF THE WILL. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N 

HE thoughtful observer can not but no- 
tice that there is in the very constitution 
of human nature, a sharp jealousy for freedom 
of the will. Children from, the earliest dawn 
of their individuality, show a spirit of contra- 
riness. ‘Tell a child to do something, and 
even if it is that which he chooses on the 
whole to do, he will be very likely to stop and 
look you in the face till he has settled a con- 
troversy with his own spontaneity. The mean- 
ing of this is, that he does not love to work 
under your influence, but must stop till he can 
balance himself, and do the work because Ae 
chooses to. We may call this perverseness, but 
there is something in it that compels one’s re- 
spect. It is certainly not a civilized state, but 
it is the natural force of individuality as it 
shows itself before having worked out the prob- 
lem of its connection with the individuality of 
other beings ; and respect for God’s construc- 
tion of human nature teaches us when we find 
a phenomenon that is uniform enough to indi- 
cate a constitutional principle, not to be blinded 
to the value of that constitutional principle 
by its perversions, but to set aside those per- 
versions, and look directly at the principle, and 
see what it was made for. We are sure in ad- 
vance that there is good in it—that God’s 
plan is in it, that it deserves to be respected, 
and when it can be turned into the right chan- 

nel, to be encouraged. 


There is abundant evidence of the fact 
that it is a constitutional part of human nature 
to wish to act for one’s self. There is some- 
thing in us that revolts at being used by others, 
and pressed into what we do involuntarily. 
That principle often takes the perverted form 
of stubborness and willfulness, which some- 
times ends in blind insanity of will; but in 
spite of all this, the original principle itself is 
good, and must not be suppressed, but must 
be put to right use, and developed to its fullest 
strength. 

What is this principle? If we can go back 
into the essence of it and find out whence the 
force comes that expresses itself in jealousy 
for freedom of the will, we may learn to re- 
spect it. What then is the essence of it? My 
answer is, We are the offspring of God, who 
breathed into us the breath of life, and we arc 
an essential manifestation of his life, by nature, 
as well as by virtue of our gospel union with 
him. God certainly is an immense force of 
will, as well as intelligence and love. We in- 
evitably conceive of him as a supreme power, 
doing his own pleasure. There must be in the 
very essence of his life a consciousness of self- 
sufficiency. The more you study his character, 
the more you will find that he has great delight 
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in having his own way, and carrying out his 
own plans. That is the reservoir of life which 
manifests itself at the center of our individuali- 
ties. It is thus inevitable that there should 
be a constant, subtle evolution from the human 
center of the divine self-sufficiency and de- 
light in free-will. The offspring are like their 
parent. Ifa father is what we call spirited and 
high strung, we expect the children will be 
of the same stamp. 

We are bound then as loyal subjects of truth 
to respect free-will as a God-given force, and 
to see to it that we have no desire to domineer 
over any body’s will. Our skill in directing 
the will of human beings, if we have any, must 
not be an indefinite scheme of control ; but it 
must distinctly recognize and respect the will- 
force that is in human nature by virtue of its 
divinity ; we must propose to it only that kind 
of direction which is compatible with sponta- 
neity, and we must carefully avoid not only all 
purpose, but all desire to quench that force, 
and make people act from our will and not 
from their own. This defines the essence of 
all tyranny. A tyrant is one who does not 
recognize the God-like force of wi'l there is in 
man, but wishes to control and even to sup- 
press the will of others, and to make them act 
from his own will. He does not look favorably 
on that trait of independence which developes 
itself in children and is so universal, but would 
control it in a way to paralyze the central force 
of human beings. Where there is a long-con- 
tinued, systematic attempt to hinder people 
from willing for themselves, and to train them 
to act under constraint of another’s will, all 
genius must die. A true system of control, is 
one which, recognizing the supremacy of the 
will as a divine endowment, will look favorably 
on individuality and the revolt at control that 
is in human nature, and will set itself to guide 
the actions of men, not by suppressing their 
individual wills, but by insuring their right 
direction through right spiritual influences and 
good circumstances. In other words, a true 
system of control is one in which the man who 
seeks the control of others, becomes their ser. 
vant. He recognizes, in those he seeks to 
guide, the central will as supreme and his mas- 
ter, so far as it is divine, and it is his function 
to wait on it, not to control it—to serve it by 
surrounding it with genial influences, and pre- 
senting right motives to it, that shall invite it 
to take the true direction. 

This is the essential meaning of Christ when 
he says, “ They which are accounted to bear 
rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them ; and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them ; but it shall not be so among you; 
for whosoever wil! be great among you shall 
be your minister; and whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest shall be the servant of all,” 
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that the greatest should be servant in the usu- 
al sense of the word 7. ¢, in the way of per- 
forming menial offices. We interpret him 
thus: The man who knows what man is and 
recognizes him as a manifestation of God, 
will discern in every man the central divine 
principle, and will respect and serve it as his 
master; and since all that part of two per- 
sons which constitutes them separate beings, 
all which is subsequent in the order of growth 
to the central vital principle which is divine, 
is properly secondary, and subservient to the 
divine principle in both of them, so the great- 
er any one is (considered separate from God), the 
more there is of him that is properly servant 
to the other. 

This amounts to precisely what Jesus said ; 
“ He that is greatest among you let him be your 
servant ;” 2. e., You can not have any greatness 
separate from God that is not a servant princi- 
ple, and if you wish to be considered great, by 
just so much you must enter into the relation of 
servant to the divine in every other man. All 
that two persons present to each other is this 
outward, servant life, and of course the great- 
est one will be predominantly the servant of 
the other. It is for every one of us thus to 
recognize the divine principle in every man as 
our master. We are bound to wait on it—to 
give it the benefit of our power and wisdom in 
providing for it good influences—to feed, com- 
fort, and honor it with the roval attendance it 
deserves. We must not think of suppressing 
it, but endeavor to always surround it with 
such attractions that in the perfection and even 
delirium of its liberty it will act right. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 





BY G, CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER II. 
| She more than two years Luna had unin- 
terrupted prosperity in her trade as mil- 
Her mother in the meantime was going 
through a new experience. She too, was pros- 
perous, but her prosperity was of that interior 
kind which is so often the result of outward 
adversity. She was reviewing her past life, and 
for this she now had ample time as her son Henry 
had also chosen a trade, and was at home only 
occasionally. Heretofore, she had had the en- 
tire responsibility of training and educating 
her children, as well as looking out for their 
temporal prosperity. In her moments of deep- 
est reflection the conviction was impressed on 
her heart that in all these things she had not 
sufficiently heeded the teachings of Christ, to 
“seek first the Kingdom of Heaven,” etc.; she 
had been actuated greatly by a selfish love 
for her children. But they were no long- 
er under her personal influence, and how was 
she to be instrumental in their conversion? 
The present separation suggested many things 
to her mind. It became clear to her now that 
a mother’s example is a better teacher than 
verbal precepts. She asked herself many 
times, What has been the tendency of my ex- 
ample on my children? In reviewing her past 
administration, Mrs. Gregory was comforted 
with the thought that she had instilled into their 
minds a regard for truth-telling ; on this subject 
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of conspicuous faults, Luna had often glad- 
dened the heart of her mother, by adhering 
strictly to truth when strongly tempted to do 


| otherwise. 





In the latter part of the two years under re- 
view Mrs. Gregory received an invitation from 
friends in a distant city, to accept a perma- 
nent home in their family—friends who had 
been instrumental in leading her on in the di- 
vine lite to that union with Christ—a true son- 
ship—that bars all liability or even possi- 
bility of falling away from grace into a state 
of reprobacy. In this invitation, Mrs. Greg- 
ory heard the voice of God, and she could do 
no less than obey his call. Her children 
had entered, young as they were, on their own 
individual career. ‘lhe son was soon to marry 
and settle down in life. But the mother felt 
that her own faith was invested to some extent 
in the daughter. At all events, a good provi- 
dence was over her as we shall discover in 
taking notes of her journeyings. 

Luna had been promoted in business to the of- 
fice of saleswoman in the fashionable millinery 
establishment with which she was connected. 
Her personal charms, her natural amiability and 
power of pleasing customers, were freely ac- 
knowledged by all who had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance. ‘That she should therefore have 
many admirers, is by no means surprising. 
Among them was J., a young student, who was 
studying a profession with a clerical uncle, 
gifted, prepossessing, and admitted into the 
first circles of society. Luna was advised by 
her mistress to accept his attentions. She did 
so, and in the course of a few months the 
young couple were evidently involved in Cu- 
pid’s blindfold hazardous game, falsely 
called Zve. The attraction between them ap- 
peared to be mutual, and J. repeatedly told the 
artless girl that his intentions were strictly 
honorable ; that as soon as he could bring 
about certain arrangements of a_ financial 
character, he was going to take her out of the 
shop and place her in a select aristocratic 
school for young ladies ; and her education 
finished, she should be, before the world, as 
she was already frivately, his adored wife. 
But this engagement, the rascal added, must 
be kept a profound secret between themselves. 
Luna was very anxious to inform her mother 
of her marital pledge. But no; she must 
not breathe it to a soul living. A naturally 
confiding disposition, when not counterbal- 
anced by prudence and discrimination, is very 
liable to become ensnared. Confiding Luna 
lacked this counterpoise, and being completely 
under J.’s fascination she was led captive by 
him. 

Months passed, and the promises of J. were 
unkept. After he had made her the victim of 
his passions, he suddenly absented himself. The 
deluded and betrayed girl after waiting, watch- 
ing and vainly hoping against hope to see her 
betrayer once more, that she might make one 
last appeal to his nobler manhood to redeem 
his sacred pledge, received intelligence that he 
had left town for parts unknown. Confronted, 


as the broken-hearted, distracted girl was with 
prospective maternity, the belief which forced 
upon her that J. was totally destitute of manly 





honesty, wrought a marvelous change in her 
feelings respecting him. His true character 
was revealed to her. 

Luna had previously been warned by her 
aunt, a young married woman only a few years 
her senior, to beware of any man who bestowed 
upon her unbounded flattery and at the same 
time demanded the keeping of secrets from 
her parents and guardians. At that time she 
was too completely intoxicated with the wine 
of self love to listen to sober advice from any 
one. The effect of her delirium was now 
wearing off, and she was able to think with 
tranquility and sobriety. Her aunt and early 
companion was the first to offer aid and 
sympathy in her affliction. It soon became nec- 
essary that Luna should leave the millinery es- 
tablishment, which she did without regret, ac- 
cepting a home cheerfully offered her by her 
aunt, in the suburbs of the city. 

“What will my dearest mother say when she 
learns of the wreck of her only daughter?” 
said Luna in penitential tones. 

“Your mother,” replied the aunt, “knows 
all about it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Luna, “how could she, 
for I have not written a word to her for a very 
long time.” 

“T am,” said her aunt, “very well aware of 
that, but I have kept her fully informed of your 
relations to J., and understanding as she does 
your character, she was not surprised when I 
informed her of my suspicions of the dilemma, 
which your abandoument to one who proved 
himself so unworthy, has brought upor you. 
When you are sufficiently composed to listen 
attentively to some of her letters to me, I will 
read them to you.” Luna signified that she 
was anxious to know what her mother had to 
say, and listened eagerly while her aunt read 
as follows : 





B May 20th, 1854. 

Dear Sister E.:—Your last letter brought re- 
lief, instead of more grief. You remember, 
doubtless, my dream about Luna more than 
two years ago. Did some spirit in the unseen ° 
world, her guardian angel, perhaps, see the 
programme of my daughters career, and thus 
warn me of it? Be that as it may, I know 
that my trust in God can not be shaken, how- 
ever keenly the sword of truth may pierce the 
family tie. For months past I have been 
learning of Christ and Paul how to de, how to 
be crucified unto the world and have the world 
crucified unto me. Luna’s experience helps on 
the work. Ever since she became infatuated 
with J. she has been as really insane, as though 
altogether bereft of reason. While in that 
state I could do nothing for her but to pray 
that when she became sober and clothed in 
her right mind she might turn to God for com- 
fort and hope. She must not complain when 
she is forced to reap what she has sown. It is 
a righteous law. When young people are sow- 
ing to the flesh it seems to be the devil’s polli- 
cy to make them forget, that, “of the flesh 
they must reap corruption.” Or, in other 
words if we selfishly seek our own in love or 
any thing else, we shall be repaid in the same 
selfish coin. Selfishness begets selfishness and 
nothing else. In Luna’s childhood days 
had much comfort with her. She was at times 
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very thoughtful and soft hearted. The trait in 
her character which gave me most hope was 
her conscientious regard for speaking the truth 
under all circumstances. Trusting that she has 
the same disposition still, I believe she will 
accept this criticism from God and ultimately 
be the better woman for her fall. Tell her not 
to think evil of the innocent being whichis to be 
placed in her keeping; on the contrary, 
I trust she will so conduct herself during ma- 
ternity as to secure the best results for the fu 
ture well being of both herself and child. I 
beg of her not to give place to the feeling of 
worldly sorrow, for that is nothing but disap- 
pointed selfishness. Tell her to pray that she 
may have godly sorrow that worketh repentance 
unto life. I hope she will be enabled to do 
the will of God, and in that she will find cheer- 
fulness, happiness and pleasure, that this world 
can neither give nor take from her. Encour- 
age her to keep her self-respect, which is per- 
fectly consistent with meekness and teachabie- 
ness of spirit. God, no doubt, suffered Luna 
to bring on herself this outward trouble, in 
order that he might exhibit the sovereign 
power of his grace toward her. However low 
she may feel, she can look to Christ for help. 
As Luna is an expert at needlework, naturally 
industrious, I trust she will make herself quite 
useful in your family. 
Ever your affectionate sister in Christ, 
B. G. 


SURPRISES. 





I’ the truth must be told—and it is now my pur- 

pose to tell it—I shall have the mortifying 
avowal to make that only a few times in my life 
have I been completely taken by surprise. Many 
of my friends may be pained to learn that in spite 
of their kind efforts in my behalf on birthdays 
and other festive occasions, and in spite of their 
combined endeavors to preserve entire secresy un- 
til the proper moment should arrive for revealment, 
they have succeeded but indifferently. There may be 
tell-tale spirits—I can not say—but sure it is when- 
ever any plot of this kind is on foot, by some in- 
tuitive sense, an impression flashes into my mind 
that such a thing is to come to pass; this impres- 
sion gradually grows into a certainty, so that when 
the event actually takes place I am left the dis- 
graceful alternative of feigning the astonishment 
which I ought to feel. This is extremely uncom- 
fortable, and I inly resolve to henceforth turn a 
deaf ear to these whisperings which so defeat every 
attempt made to give me pleasure. While I am 
sure that I am not gifted with the power of divina- 
tion, yet so often am I possessed with a prescience 
of coming events in which I am to be personally 
interested, that it seems almost supernatural. 

On numerous occasions some outward circum- 
stances arouse my suspicions. Certain hints 
are dropped; or I see a group of my companions 
in close converse, from which I am excluded; or I 
am asked questions respecting my preference for 
some style of print, or some quality of woolen, or 
some desirable object not in my possession—this 
that and the other put together, amount to convic- 
tion. I might enumerate many incidents where 
the surprise has been partial, and many more where 
it has been an utter failure. Of the latter, I have 
in mind the event of my twenty-fourth birthday. 
I was spending a few weeks with friends in Con- 
necticut, whom I had not seen for several years 
having with me my first infant, a babe of six months. 
During this visit came the anniversary of my natal 





day; these kind relatives putting their heads to- 
gether had bought several handsome presents de- 
signed for baby and me, but the purchase was to 
be kept a secret until the day in question. This 
conspiracy came near being a success ; for in this 
instance, at least, my clairvoyance had failed, and 
no doubt I should have been thoroughly aston- 
ished, for once, had not an interested person, who 
was knowing to the plot, told me all about 
it, adding with a mischievous smile, ‘“‘ When the 
day arrives you can make believe you don’t know 
what’s coming, and when they bring on the pres- 
ents you must appear very much amazed.” 


The day arrived. Half dreading and yet antici- 
pating the occurrence which was to make make me 
happy, I spent the best part of the forenoon in try- 
ing to appear unconscious. I saw the mysterious 
smiles passing from one to another, without appear- 
ing to notice them; I heard busy feet running to 
and fro, and knew they were fixing baby up for my 
surprise. But my part was to be ignorant of ev- 
erything, and I studied with some misgivings. 
At noon I was summoned to the window. There 
sat baby in his new carriage decked out in fine style, 
with a jaunty little hat I never had seen—but 
which I had had ample time to imagine—while an 
admiring crowd in front of the house came 
to witness my astonishment. Dear me, how I 
trembled! There I stood feeling more like a cul- 
prit than any thing else. and as well as I could was 
shamming the surprise I would have given any 
thing to have felt. The acting was very well done, 
but I didn’t deceive sister Eliza’s sharp eyes ;, she 
at once detected the ruse, and exclaimed in a ring- 
ing voice, “ Ah you knew it, did you! you needn’t 
pretend you didn’t—that will be useless.” My 
crimson face betrayed me to all present. I defen- 
ded myself by exposing my informant, who stood 
by heartily enjoying my embarrassment and the 
general confusion which ensued. No doubt I 
should have kept all this to myself, and gone on 
counterfeiting wonderment the rest of my days, 
had not I at last experienced the novel sensation of 
a genuine surprise /—an occurrence so unusual that 
I determined at once to put it on record. Hence 
the above preamble. 


A few days ago I was invited to join a company 
of pedestrians, who were going to Cook’s Corners, 
a small village three miles distant. 
pleasant though rather warm. We started on our 
walk just before noon. In joyous mood we strolled 
onward, entertaining one another by naratives new 
and old. The landscape at the west and south of 
us was most enchanting, and drew forth occasional 
admiring comments. The friendly wood on our 
left invited us to tarry awhile beneath its shade; 
but we had little time to linger. It was yet more 
than a mile to our place of destination, and we 
were already beginning to inquire how long it would 
take us to get home to dinner. The thought of 
dinner made us hungry, and furnished a lively 
topic for conversation. 


The day was 


“Dear me,” I said turning to Ann, who was 

ioneer in this expedition, ‘“‘why didn’t some of, us 
P pe y 
think to bring dinner with us. Then we should 
not be obliged to hurry home.” 

“«Sure enough,” replied she, “why didn’t you 
suggest it ?” 

“T did think of it, certainly; but you know J 
was only invited myself, and didn’t know as it 
would be quite polite to put in my suggestions.” 

q P | y SUER 
“T declare!” exclaimed Edwin “talking about 


dinner, reminds me how good some cold potato 
would taste.” 


“Most any thing would be appetizing in our pres- 
sent condition,” I said. 

“If we had brought our dinner along,” chimed 
in Helen, ““We might have left it here in the 
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woods until our return from the village. It would 
have been so much better than eating at home, af- 
ter our long tramp.” 


And so we continued, each one in turn bemoan- 
ing our lack of foresight. We visited a curious 
rock at Cook’s Corners, listened to its classification 
by our geologist, and turned our steps toward 
home. As we entered the woods Edwin looked 
at his watch, and we sighed to learn the hour of 
dinner was near at hand, and we had a long mile 
to walk before reaching home. Being warm and 
weary, we decided to rest a while in the shade. 
“How delightful this would be, if we only could 
take dinner as we sit!” suggested I, as if this were 
entirely an original notion. 


“Let’s ask the spirits to bring us our dinner. If 
they can doso many wonderful things, why can’t 
they set down two baskets of food over here in the 
woods ?” suggested Ann. 

* Pooh,” said I, who felt in no joking mood on 
the subject,” don’t talk nonsense.” 

“What kind of an idea would it be for one of 
us to walk home now, get a team and fetch dinner 
over here?” asked Helen. 

“A fine one I think,” responded I, “for I feel 
positive that I can not walk another mile without 
something to eat.” 

While we were discussing this plan, we espied a 
man and woman a few rods in front of us, and near 
them was a covered carriage. ‘Who is that?” 
asked one. 

** As sure as the world it is two of our folks,” 


said I. ‘*Who would think of meeting any one 
out here!” 
“Ha!” suddenly exclaimed Ann, “If that 


is'nt Manly and Carrie,” and skipping gaily for- 
ward she greeted the latter with the musical couplet 


“And where did you come from, baby dear, 
Out of the every-where into the here?” 


To which Carrie laughed, and looking quite be- 
wildered, asked “And where did you come from? 
I heard voices, but had no idea I should see any 
one I knew.” The surprise seemed mutual. An 
idea suddenly dawned on my mind, and I suggested 
to Manly if he would lend his carriage, one of our 
party would return and bring back dinner for all 
present. 

“That’s so,” said he good-naturedly, “you may 
take the carriage.” 

“J will go and prepare dinner,” volunteered 
Ann, and off she ran toward the carriage. Man- 
ly followed her, and we expected they would soon 
be on the road for home. But instead, as Ann 
lifted up the curtain to the carriage-seat, Manly 
drew forth a great basket of provisions, followed by 
pails and cans of fruit. 

Petrified with astonishment, we all stood in si- 
lence, until the loud laugh of Edwin, and a-ringing 
peel from Ann brought us to our senses. 
Never did dinner come more pat to hungry mortals 
than this—and yet the mystery was still unsolved, 

“Ah! you little dissembler,” I said to Ann, 
“Did you know that Manly was coming with our 
dinner ?”’ 

“Of course I did. Edwin and I prepared it 
before starting from home, and agreed to meet 
Manly here at this tine. Now what do you say! 
Did’nt I tell you to ask the spirits to bring your 
dinner?” 

“Was Carrie in the plot?” inquired Helen. 

“OQ no—we surprised her too,” replied Ann. 
“She thought she was just taking a ride with 
Manly.” 

We all agreed that the surprise was most com- 
plete. and sat down to our cold dinner with the 
best appetites in the world. After dinner, by re- 
quest, Charles, Theodore and Harriet entertained 
the company for nearly an hour, with songs pa- 
thetic, and gay; then we gathered up our dishes, 
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for they were now quite empty, and started for 
home. 

This I shall long remember, as the most perfect 
surprise I ever experienced. W. M. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpDeEN, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 1874. 





MR. BEECHER’S DEFENSE. 





HE labors of the Plymouth Investigating 

Committee are substantially closed. The 
testimony—all that could be fairly obtained—is in. 
Mr. Beecher has made his promised and long-ex- 
pected statement, and the report of the committee, 
with the testimony accompanying it, will be pub- 
lished as soon as it can be got ready for the press. 
Mr. Beecher’s statement, has already been pub- 
lished in full. It is long, strong, and apparently 
trustworthy. He gives the most emphatic denial to 
the charges of adultery with Mrs. Tilton and of 
dishonorable conduct. He gives an explanation of 
the “apology,” letters, and extracts from letters, 
that were quoted against him, which seems reasona- 
ble, natural to the man, 1nd consistent with inno- 
cence. He makes a most damaging revelation of 
the character of his assailant, Mr. Tilton, and 
shows that Tilton and his confidential friend, Moul- 
ton, obtained money from him by processes which 
seem very much like black-mail. He freely ex- 
poses his own weakness in yielding toa_ policy of 
suppression of the scandal, instead of at once 
boldly meeting it before the world as he has finally 
been forced to do. He also shows that in this he 
was the victim of misplaced confidence in the pre- 
tended friendship of Moulton, and of undue and 
false sympathy with Mr. Tilton. In conclusion he 
fearlessly calls for and challenges the fullest revela- 
tion from his life or from his letters that his enemies 
can possibly make against him. In the cross-ex- 
amination which followed the reading of his state- 
ment before the Committee, Mr. Beecher well* 
sustained all the positions he had taken. 


The best public opinion seems thus far to accept 
Mr. Beecher’s testimony as to his innocence, and 
fresh revelations as to the nature of the conspira- 
cy with which he has been surrounded, are daily 
adding evidences to the truthfulness of his testi- 
mony. But preparations are evidently going on for 
a new eruption of testimony against him. Moulton 
and Tilton are threatening to make new statements, 
and a suit at law has been commenced against him 
by Tilton. We hope he will come out all right. 

T. L. P. 


THE BEECHER-TILTON TRAGEDY !! 


THE LESSON IT TEACHES. 


FIRST OF ALL, LET US BE HONEST. 


A® a family we watch the current events of the 
world, and try to understand the lessons they 
teach. We do not read the newspapers merely to 
fill up the idle hours. Indeed, many of our mem- 
bers do not read them at all, but depend on the 
public reports in our evening meetings. The 
Beecher-Tilton affair has interested us more than 
most sensational occurrences, because this contro- 
versy is on ground which we have studied for a 
quarter of a century, and ought. to understand. 


The mere listening to the published statements of | 


Tilton, Moulton and Beecher was unsatisfactory. 
If Mr. Beecher is an honest man and has done no 
wrong, how is it possible that rascals have put him 





into such deep trouble despite his Christian faith 
and reliance on God? The following report of one 
or two of our late evening meetings will show how 
we view this question, and how we study all such 
matters. It will also show how we as a Commu- 
nity have been able to conquer public opinion, and 
live out truths which were once more unpopular 
than they now are. We have steadily avoided any 
concealment from the first, but have published our 
theories to the world exactly as we practiced them. 
The result of our experience and of Beecher’s, shows 
that this is the only safe way. The consistency of 
our course, and the security of our position asa 
Community, are due to the honesty with which Mr. 
Noyes has always openly avowed his principles. 
His early experience given below formed the 
ground-work on which our social structure is 
built : 
EVENING MEETING AUGUST 17. 

Note from F. H. N.—\f the family want a course 
of reading adapted to the times, I can help them 
to a selection from the early annals of the Commu- 
nity that will be entertaining at least, and probably 
edifying. I would take for a text of the course 
these verses from the 12th chapter of Luke: 


‘Jesus began to say unto his disciples frst of all, 
Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is, 
hypocrisy [z. e. dissimulation]. For there is noth- 
ing covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid 
that shall not be known. Therefore, whatsoever 
ye have spoken in darkness, shall be heard in the 
light; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in 
closets, shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.” 


Whatever may prove to be the truth about Henry 
Ward Beecher’s alleged licentiousness, it is evi- 
dent at all events that his great mistake and sin 
has been in adopting Moulton’s tortuous and short- 
sighted policy of keeping Tilton quiet and suppress- 
ing the great scandal by silence and bribery, instead 
of facing it boldly and challenging disclosure. If 
he is innocent of adultery, still he has certainly 
been guilty of chicanery, nd is suffering the con- 
sequences of it. The wis'lom of Christ’s advice, 
“first of all” to beware of concealment, and of 
course to beware of any thing that needs conceal- 
ment, because concealment in the long run is im- 
possible, is the lesson of the Beecher-Tilton trage- 
dy and the lesson which the course of reading 
I propose will illustrate and enforce. Do the fami- 
ly want such a course? [General clatter of as- 
sent. | 

¥. H. N.—\ propose then to bring before you 
from our old publications the following matter ; 

1. A history of the Battle Axe letter. 

2. An account of the “awful disclosures” which 
overtook us at Putney in 1847. 

3. An account of the legal investigation of our 
affairs at Utica in 1850. 

4. A full rehearsal of the tragi-comedy called the 
“ Mills War.” 

I think this course of reading will show that 
whatever our own policy may have been, the policy 
of Providence over us has steadily aimed to keep 
us walking in the light at all hazards, and that we 
have thereby escaped black-mail and gained a com- 
fortable degree of toleration and respectability. We 
will begin to-morrow evening. 

EVENING MEETING AUGUST 18. 
History of the Battle Axe letter. 


Note by F. H. N—[My introductory remarks and 
interspersed comments will perhaps exceed the 
reading matter on this topic. | 

On the 15th of January 1837, (about three years 
after my confession of salvation from sin at New 
Haven) I wrote from Putney a long letter to David 
Harrison, a dear friend in Meriden, Conn., giving 
my ideas on various subjects that we had talked 
about in previous intercourse; and in conclusion I 
broached, for the first time, a theory which I had 
long been maturing, in respect to the social state 
in the resurrection world. That letter, though 





written solely for very private perusal, some six 
months afterwards was published surreptitiously 
and anonymously at Philadelphia in a periodical 
called the Battle Axe, and hence got the name of 
the Battle Axe letter. The terrible paragraph in 
that letter, which was the real Battle Axe that has 
been thundering and echoing in the doctrines and 
doings of all sorts of Free Lovers ever since, was 
the following : 

I will write all that is in my heart on one deli- 
cate subject, and you may judge for yourself 
whether it is expedient to show this Jetter to others. 
When the will of God is done on earth, as it is in 
heaven, there will be no marriage. The marriage 
supper of the Lamb, is a feast at which every dish 
is free to every guest. Exclusiveness, jealousy, 
quarreling, have no place there, for the same reason 
as that which forbids the guests of a thanksgivin 
dinner to claim each his separate dish, and quarre 
with the rest for his rights. Ina pure community, 
there is no more reason why sexual intercourse 
should be restrained by law, than why eating and 
drinking should be—and there is as little occasion 
for shame in the one case as in the other. God 
has placed a wall of partition between the male and 
female during the apostasy, for good reasons, which 
will be broken down in the resurrection, for equally 
good reasons. But woe to him who abolishes the 
law of the apostasy before he stands in the holi- 
ness of the resurrection. The guests of the mar- 
riage supper may have each his favorite dish, each 
a dish of his own procuring, and that without the 
jealousy of exclusiveness. I call a certain woman 
my wife—she is yours, she is Christ’s, and in him 
she is the bride of all saints. She is dear in the 
hand of a stranger, and according to my promise 
to her I rejoice. My claim upon her cuts directly 
across the marriage covenant of this world, and 
God knows the end. 

A full account of the studies and experiences by 
which I reached this astounding theory, would re- 
quire a long story. I will only hint at one of the 
principal facts of that story. 


The first person who joined me in the confession 
of holiness at New Haven in 1834, was a very at- 
tractive young woman. The brilliancy of herexperi- 
ence and her power of argument placed her with 
me in the front of the hottest intellectual and 
spiritual battle that I ever fought. The charm of 
this companionship was new and wonderful. I was 
conscious of no feeling toward her but those of 
calm brotherly love. The idea of marriage never 
entered my thoughts. Indeed, it had been my in- 
tention to lead a single life, and this intention was 
not disturbed by my acquaintance with her. Yet, 
in consequence of the relation which had been es- 
tablished between us by the events in which we 
were united, she was undoubtedly the person to 
whom I was attached more than to any other per- 
son on earth. Perhaps I thought we were 
married by the powers that brought us _ to- 
gether. Certainly subsequent experiences proved 
that I was bound to her by a love, natural or spirit- 
ual, that marriage could not break. 


Within four months from the time of our joint 
confession of Christ, this young woman was _ sepa- 
rated from me and apparently from the faith we 
had held together ; and in the course of a year or 
two she was married to a stranger. Now read 
again the last sentences of the paragraph from the 
Battle Axe letter, uderstanding that they refer to 
this woman ; and you will have a glimpse of one 
of the influences that brought me into a feeling 
not very favorable to marriage, and kept my heart 
and mind during three years on the stretch for a 
view beyond marriage. That view I got when I 
wrote the Battle Axe letter. 

It is important to observe that the theory broach- 
ed in that letter is not Spiritual Wifehood but 
Communism. The usual landing-place of relig- 
ious speculators, when they move out of marriage, 
is in spiritual coupling, or affinityism for two. This 
is Swedenbérg’s substitute for marriage, as it is 
that of the Spiritualists generally; and this was 
the hobby of the New York Perfectionists, with 
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whom I was much mixed up during the three years 
when I was studying the social question. But I 
did not stop in this half-way system. Perhaps I 
should have done so if I had formed my theory 
and committed myself to it in the early part of that 
period of study, when my heart was most under 
the special attraction I have described. But I was 
kept quiet and searching till I could rise above 
personal passion, and see clearly the spirit of Pen- 
tecost presiding over the love of heaven. I well 
remember the spiritual /# by which I rose and 
reached the great idea of a universal marriage, and 
I wrote the Battle Axe letter immediately after 
that lift. 

It will be seen by another careful reading of the 
last part of that letter, that when I got this en- 
largement, I communised my claim on the woman, 
and gave her up to all. 

I suppose that the theory of absolute commu- 
nism in love was never before broached in this 
world. The Primitive Church only left on record 
the zegative doctrine of xo marriage in the resur- 
rection, and this was very liable to be mistaken 
for Shakerism, as it has been by the Catholics and 
religionists generally, as well as by the Shakers. 
And all the Josztive theories of sexual relation in 
heaven that I know of, are, as I have said, theories 
of limited affinityism or spiritual wifery, which is 
really marriage and nothing better. The idea of 
Pentecostal love between the sexes was first de- 
veloped, so far as I know, in the Battle Axe letter, 
dated Jan. 15th, 1837. 

The circumstances which led to the publica- 
tion of the Battle Axe letter are briefly told in the 
following extract from a letter of Harrison’s: 

‘“‘T have never told you how the Battle-Axe letter 
escaped me. I kept it several months without 
showing it to any one; but the Lord gave me no 
liberty to suppress it. I first showed it to Lovett 
—he liked it and wished it to peruse—I consented, 
but requested him to return it. While it was with 
him, Eliza!eth Hawley got hold of it, and insisted 
upon sending it to Gates, or “she would leave the 
-house in a thunder storm that night for New Ha- 
ven.” Soit went. I soon heard of it, and antici- 
pated the result, and should have written immedi- 
ately to Gates, forbidding its publication, but I 
could not get the Lord’s consent. So you see, the 
Lord obtained the letter from me as it were by 
stealth.” 

It is difficult at the present time to conceive of 
the shock which the Battle Axe letter produced. I 
recognized the hand of God in its publication, but 
verily I felt as though he had taken a fearful 
advantage of me, and committed me to an awful 
step against my will. I am not sure that I should 
ever have broached our social theory deliberately 
and of my own free motion. I was caught in the 
snare of my own confidential whisper, and hung up 
as a gazing stock to the world. I felt in meeting 
my old letter as I presume Beecher has felt in 
meeting some of his. 

However I “ faced the music” honestly, and on 
the whole comfortably. The following acknowledg- 
ment was published in the Witness within a week 
after I received the paper containing my letter : 

Several persons have written to inquire whether 
I, or Mr. Boyle was the author of a letter lately 
published in the Battle-Axe. I answer, I am the 
author, but ot the publisher, of the letter. As an 
anti-mason, I can not object to its publication ; and 
as an optimist, I am bound to rejoice. Yet J must 
be permitted to say, that it contains doctrines and 
allusions which I should never have obtruded upon 
the public, not for fear of persecution or reproach, 
but lest my liberty should become a stumbling- 
block to others. Since it is published, it is proper 
that I should acknowledge myself its author, that 
I may “ bear my own burden;” and I hereby en- 
tirely exculpate Mr. Boyle from any censure which 
may fall upon it, as I well know that he has long 
been a decided adversary of some of its sentiments. 
In due time, if it is demanded, [ intend fully to ex- 
plain the doctrines and allusions of that letter. 

The effect of the publication of the Battle Axe 
letter on my reputation and other worldly interests, 





may be imagined, from the following apology which 
I made for the suspension of the Witness nearly a 
year afterward : 


I commenced the publication of this paper, in 
August 1837, under circumstances which warrant- 
ed, so far as human promises and favor can war- 
rant any thing, the expectation of its continuance 
without interruption. Between the publication of 
the second and third numbers, a private letter, 
written by me to David Harrison was fraudulently 
published in the Battle Axe, by T. R. Gates: I 
say fruadulently, because from the manner of its 
publication, it was natural to infer, as most of those 
who read it did infer, that it was written to Gates; 
an inference which tended to involve me in a part- 
nership of sentiment with him, against my will. 
In consequence of this forgery, I lost many friends 
and gained many enemies. This was immediately 
manifest in the diminution of my receipts from sub- 
scribers. Finding myself unable to proceed with- 
out incurring debt. I left my affairs at Ithaca in the 
hands of A. H. Elston, and went to New York. 
At first I was received there with much welcome, 
by Green and those connected with him. But after 
remaining a few days at his house, I was rejected 
as an impostor in consequence of the unpopularity 
of the Battle Axe letter. Thence I went to Kings- 
ton and abode through the winter. In the latter 
part of March, thinking that the sterm of obloquy 
might have abated, I returned to Ithaca, and gave 
notice to many persons of my intention to resume 
the publication of the Witness. After waiting a 
suitable time and receiving no sufficient amount of 
money, I left Ithaca again and came to Vermont, 
whence I had received more assistance than from 
any other quarter. Here at last I found myself in 
condition to proceed with my testimony, independ- 
ently of the variations of public favor. 


The most ferocious attack on the Battle Axe 
letter was made by the Advocate of Moral Reform, 
Dec. 15, 1837. The following isa part of my reply 
to that attack : 


I will endeavor to state, in such language as 
shall repudiate your charge of Mysticism, those 
peculiar views on the subject of marriage, etc., 
which have occasioned your denunciation of Per- 
fectionism. 

1. I believe, that marriage does not exist in 
heaven. 

2. I believe, that the will of God will be done on 
earth, as it is done in heaven: consequently, that a 
time will. come when marriage will not exist on 
earth. 

3. I believe, that for the present transition period, 
proper instruction for believers is contained in the 
7th Chap. 1 Cor., especially 29—31 verses. 

4. I believe, that in the heavenly state—which is 
the hope of our calling—the Holy Spirit takes the 
place of written laws and arbitrary ceremonies, in 
regard to the intercourse of the sexes, and all other 
matters. 

5. I do mot believe, that any have attained to 
that state that are now on carth. 

6. I believe, that such as make these doctrines a 
cloak of licentiousness, are wholly ignorant of their 
true nature and tendency, and will share the doom 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 

7. I believe, that such as impede the true ten- 
dency of these doctrines, by misrepresenting their 
nature, and trusting in written laws, instead of the 
law of the spirit of life, are also wholly ignorant of 
the subjects they handle, and will ere long be found 
fighting against God. 

You will find in my writings no such doctrine on 
the subject of law, as you impute to Perfectionists. 
I believe every moral being in the universe, either 
obeys the Law of God, or is under his wrath., | 
differ from you only in respect to the influence by 
which obedience is to be secured. 

A child proposing to traverse the city of New 
York, may take a map, or a person familiar with 
the city. If you should advise him to take a map, 
and I should commend rather the living guide, I 
should differ from you, not in respect to the value 
of correct guidance, but with respect to the means. 
So I regard the law as a map of duty, and Goda 
living Guide. Righteousness, is the claim of both. 
The first, is declared by the Bible and all experi- 
ence, to be ineffectual in securing its own claim. 
The last is declared by the same witnesses, to be 
all-sufficient. 

These are my views of laws, and indeed are the 
root of the preceding doctrines on marriage, etc. 
My hope that the world will ever be redeemed 





after strange flesh, hangs on my hope that the inef- 
ficacy of law, and the efficacy of grace, will at last 
be brought to light: in fact, this is with me the 
core of the Gospel; and for this reason chiefly, I 
feel bound to contend earnestly for the preceding 
doctrines on marriage. 

From the ‘time of the publication of the Battle 
Axe letter, I felt that I was called, even under the 
heaviest penalties, to defend and ultimately carry 
out the doctrine of Communism in love; and I 
accepted the commission with a good heart. 


STIR ABSOLUTE IN LOVE. 





(This original ditty is recommended to Theodore Tilton It was 
written years ago by one now a member of O. C., on the occasion of 
his learning that his sweetheart had married another man.] 


I will not give you back your heart, 
I’ve wooed and fairly won it, 

And sooner with my life I'll part, 
You may depend upon it. 


You say your heart is still your own, 
But words will never prove it ; 

What God and you and I have done 
Will stand: the world can’t move it. 


So, go your way and I’ll go mine ; 
I care not where you wander. 
The branches’ roots are in the vine, 
They ’ll ne’er be torn asunder, 


We’ ll meet again, be sure of that, 
Sometime twixt now and never ; 

An age or two I well may wait, 
Since we are one forever. 





CONTROLS. 





OF CONTROLS IN GENERAL. 


OST men who now walk the earth imagine 
they are free and independent beings. Bar- 

ring aslight tax by the State on their personal 
rights, in consideration of the protection and vindi- 
cation afforded them, they expect to do just as they 
individually please. They will buy, sell, lie down, 
rise up, walk, dance, sing, cry, believe, doubt, ex- 
pose, conceal, speak or keep silence, when and 
where it suits them best. This is a great mistake. 
They do nothing of the sort. When they think 
themselves the most independent, they are really 
the most thoroughly controlled and subjugated. 
How can this be? Have we not freedom to will 
and perform what our own wishes and judgment dic- 
tate? If we are not thus independent, what are 
the forces which control us? Happily, we know a 
great deal more than we used to do about the phi- 
losophy of human actions, and yet we are now 
only beginning to understand it. Some men have 
recognized, from the earliest times, the fact that 
influences other than their own wills or desires 
have shaped their conduct. ‘The books of the Old 
Testament, the oldest writings that have come 
down to us, represent the lives of human beings as 
constantly moulded by invisible agencies; by an 
over-ruling God who chastises or rewards, depress- 
es or stimulates us, according to his own supreme 
wisdom, and for our substantial profit; or by a 
wicked, personal Devil, who tempts us hither and 
thither to our destruction. Those early writers 
teach that God opens our eyes, ears, and hearts on 
special occasions, causing us to see, hear, feel, and 
understand what is occurring around us, when we 
could not do so of our own natural selves; or that 
he closes them so as to prevent our doing so when 
we naturally could. Thev assert that supernatural 
influences or controls, good or evil, are constantly 
moving us, pushing us hither and thither, using our 
passions, and making us do what pleases them. 
The essence of the Bible consists of instructions 


from the pollution and perdition of those who went | how to understand these unseen influences ; how 
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to escape from the bad, injurious controls, and how 
to get under good controls. The Bible teaches 
that these influences are affecting us continually. 
It nowhere even hints at any third or intermediate 
state where neither good nor evil spirits will inter- 
fere with us—where we shall be independent of 
them all during this life. The only scope which 
is given to our free-will and independence is to 
choose what invisible control we will live under. 


Nor is this recognition of extra-mundane con- 
trols confined to believers in the Bible. The hea- 
thens believe in them also, their appreciation of the 
fact being modified by their lesser intelligence. 
The Greeks, Scandinavians, and Indians have each 
had their Mythology. Homer represents his fight- 
ing heroes as assisted and supported by gods and 
goddesses who poured ambrosia into their weary 
frames, making them instantly strong and buoyant; 
who turned aside the arrows and spears of their 
enemies, or snatched them away in a cloud, when 
they would otherwise have beenslain. If “ Hector 
of the beamy helm” was victorious, driving back 
all before him, the flying Greeks saw in the fact 
evidence that Mars or Apollo upheld his arm and 
lent force to his blows. If Achilles slew the ill- 
starred Trojans, they believed that Pallas was lend- 
ing him her divine aid, making it useless for them 
to resist. All those old barbarians had a rude no- 
tion that they were subject to superior beings who 
might be propitiated by prayers and gifts, or dis- 
pleased by neglect and defiance; but they all 
agreed that the immortals interested themselves in 
the affairs of men, and that, being all powerful. they 
had their way. 


Instances are not rare among the patriots, re- 
formers, geniuses—among all who have done the 
most for mankind—of men who have claimed for 
themselves an inspiration, command, or at least 
some communication or influence, coming upon them 
from an unseen power. Christ claimed to be only 
a medium of his Father’s power. Paul and the 
other apostles labored under the spiritual guidance 
of Christ even after his resurrection. Rienzi, the 
Roman patriot, felt an inspiration urging him to do 
his work. Luther felt it. Every really great reformer 
confesses it. There are a thousand men claiming, 
it for themselves to day. In truth, the time has 
come when the ftct of spiritual controls must be 
admitted, even by the scientific men, the hard and 
practical thinkers of the age. We must take the 
unseen influences of the spirit-world into our cal- 
culations if we would judge rightly of the actions 
and hearts of men. Spiritualism teaches that not 
only the uncreated spirits of good and evil act on 
mankind, but also that the spirits of deceased men 
and women affect us very seriously. They watch 
the affairs of their friends and enemies, and recent 
developments show that their powers and resour- 
ces are considerable. In fact one can hardly bea 
profound student of spiritualism, clairvoyance, and 
animal magnetism, without losing confidence in his 
own free-will and independence. We are all af- 
fected by spiritual controls, and the best we can 
hope to do is to put ourselves into contact and co- 
operation with good and friendly powers, and repel 
the bad. If we are passive, we are but drifting 
wrecks, subject to every wind and current, without 
helm or anchor. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

Aug. 17.—Ice cream served on the lawn this 
evening. 

—The horticulturists are gathering and shipping 
tomatoes ; they net us at present $2,00 per bushel. 

—The general health of the family is very good 
indeed. The children are all brown as can be and 
they have every one, even down to the teething 





infants, escaped the troubles and ailments so 
common at this season of the year. 

—The clatter of a reaper amid the waving wheat 
south of the house, catches the attention. What 
a sight it is to see one of these huge machines with 
its long, claw-like arms whirling round and round, 
bending the ripened grain before the flashing 
knives and at regular intervals sweeping the fallen 
grain off into neat bundles ready for the binder. 


Aug. 18.—Opperdoes 16, mentioned in last 
week’s journal, was led up on the lawn last evening. 
She stood and contemplatively chewed her cud, 
while she was admired and commented on by the 
adults and fondled by the children. This morning 
we hear she has a fine calf. 

—‘Pip’s” birthday: four years old. Animpromptu 
party on the lawn for him and his six little mates. 
A lilliputian tea-set and candy, are the principal 
features. 

Aug 19.—The event of to-day is that George, 
Felix, Holton, Dwight, Agnes, Gertrude and Jo- 
anna, with their attendants, have gone to Joppa to 
spend the day; anda great thing it is to these 
little folks to ride on the cars for the first time. 
Their mates next older, who are this time left at 
home, have gone with Miss Cornelia to take 
dinner on the bank of the creek in the friendly 
shade of a wide-spreading tree. 

—The fruit-department are negotiating for the 
entire crop of a peach orchard in Niagara County 
containing 1,700 trees. The peaches are mostly of 
the Early Crawford variety, and 1,000 of the trees 
are now bearing for the first time. Should we 
take the orchard it will furnish us with an abun- 
dance of this delicious fruit for canning and bot- 
tling the present season. There will probably be 
from 1,500 to 2,000 bushels of peaches in the or- 
chard. 


—Where are the flies? The large: part of these 
pestiferous insects, generally so common at this 
season of the year, have either gone visiting, 
or are no longer zz esse. A few of the torlorn re- 
mainder still wing their way about the kitchens, 
fruit-rooms, and stables ; but there is indeed a won- 
derful absence of them. The babies sleep serenely ; 
their elders enjoy tranquil morning naps; no flies 
stick in the butter, nor leave their tortuous trails on 
bread and mush. The horses, cows, sheep and 
calves must be having a season of unusual rest 
and peace. What flies we have are several weeks 
later than usual, and are not one quarter so numer- 
ous as common. Where are they gone? Are 
they in the neighboring towns and counties? Will 
our exchanges tell us? 


—The old wooden bridge over the “swale” at 
the foot of “corn-house hill,” of famous memory, 
has at last fallen into decay and been replaced 
by a substantial culvert of stone, and the hill above 
carefully graded, graveled, and otherwise put into 
good shape by our able lawn and _ road-superinten- 
dent L. H. B. The old structure which served as 
a bridge across the waste-gate race above the “old 
mill” has been replaced by an eight-foot stone cul- 
vert. Quite a fine piece of masonry which reflects 
credit on the engineer—our venerable friend and 
brother, Albert Kinsley. 


—The other day, justas K. was about to drive down 
to Oneida, a troop of our hired shop-boys came from 
the finishing-room leading little Johnny S. with his 
“wrist out of joint.” Johnny’s face, usually an 
evenly covered expanse of shop dirt, was furrowed 
with water courses. Several of the big boys had 
been pulling and jerking at the unjointed limb to 
get it in again, but with no apparent success. So 
K. and O. took him to Oneida. Dr. Carpenter at 
once pronounced the arm broken. No wonder the 
big boys couldn’t pull it into joint! It was soon 
set and the little man taken home.—./ora/.—Small 
boys shouldn’t play circus. 





-—“ Blessings on the man who invented ”—the 
barometer. It is better than any weather-prophet 
that we know. Years ago our Messrs. Kinsley, 
Hawley and Barron and o‘hers weather-wise, won 
great respect for their prognostications on this 
difficult matter. They were our soothsayers, and 
their favorable augury was sought before the mow- 
er or reaper could start, or a ride to the lake or 
falls could be arranged. How wise they seemed to 
the younger folks as they watched the course of 
wind and cloud, and cheerfully promised a fair day, 
or sagely shook their heads, and said, “ No settled 
weather till the wind reaches the northwest from 
the south by the southwest and west instead of the 
southeast, east and north.” But the barometer is 
making an end of their vocation as weather-proph- 
ets. It is now consulted with the greatest regulari- 
ty by all whose business or pleasure is dependent 
on the weather, and is found much more trust- 
worthy than wind and cloud. The south wind may 
blow for days, but the farmer does not fear to cut 
down any number of acres of grass or grain till the 
barometer begins to sink; and then he hastens to 
prepare for the coming storm. So though the sky 
be overcast, he does not hesitate to undertake any 
enterprise if the barometer is gradually rising. He 
knows that fair weather can not be far away. 


—One of our women. who has footed the dis- 
tance to Joppa on several different occasions, was 
invited not many days ago to take a ride on a loco- 
motive to Fish Creek Station. Wishing for a 
little adventure, she willingly accepted, and with 
her escort, was soon mounted in the car with 
the engineer and fireman. But we will let her tell 
her own sensations : 

“T suppose I ought to have something wonder- 
ful to tell of my terrible fright, of my dizzying, 
bewildering sensations, as we whizzed past vale 
ind meadow—but alas! how I shall disappoint 
you. The idea of riding on a locomotive had a 
strange fascination in it. There was something 
akin to the sublime in daring to do it. My precon- 
ceived notions of such a ride having been derived 
entirely from reading that wild description of 
riding on a cow-catcher, written some years ago 
by our friend G. So I went, stimulated with the 
idea that I was braving some unforeseen danger. 
Friends at home warned me before starting that an 
engineer’s cab was a dirty place—so I donned a 
homspun suit of clothes, and fortifying myself with 
all the courage I could command, bade adieu to 
those who stood by (half wondering if it would be 
the last), and jumped aboard. We were soon on 
our way. I had not been seated ten minutes— 
1 had a comfortable situation, not only quite clean 
but in front of a large window or window-sash, and 
out of the way of the dirt and cinders coming 
from the engine—before I felt as calm and self- 
possessed as I could in my own room at home. 
There was something rather exhilarating in riding 
so high above every body else, and the occasional 
lurching, bumping and jolting of the cab, were the 
only things which produced any different sensation 
from that I have when riding in the cars ordinarily. 
The engineer’s whistle did not deafen me, and our 
journey was without incident from beginning to 
end. A respectable, elderly man officiated as 
engineer, who, I was pleased to see, kept the closest 
outlook for obstructions ; and the fireman, a youth 
of twenty, attended to his duties most faithfully. I 
had a pleasant ride, but found nothing worthy of 
the name of an extraordinary adventure.” 

—The water-power at the old mill is undergoing 
thorough repairs this summer. Mr. Kelly has ten 
men at work tearing out the old flume and water- 
wheels and putting in new ones. This flume has 
been at least twice renewed in the twenty-three 
years since the mill was built, and now, for the 
third time, it was leaking in every joint. This time 
the remedy is to be very effectual and Mr. Kelly is 
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making radical changes. The water is to be con- 
veyed to the wheels in a wooden tube instead of an 
open conduit, and the bridge over the latter will be 
abolished as the tubes are to be buried in the 
ground. The water will be received in a large, 
tub-shaped flume made like a wooden cistern with 
staves hooped with iron. From this it will be 
drawn to the wheels and more room will be given 
to the flow of water away from them. It is in- 
structive to note how the results of experience have 
modified the ideas of twenty-five years ago in the 
construction of hydraulic machinery. This entire 
work will be cheaper than the old and _ will not oc- 
cupy half the room. We are tempted to ask, Why 
could not this have been done twenty-five years 
ago? This question is no easier to answer than a 
similar one, Why did not our ancestors of two or 
three generations ago build balloon-frame houses ? 
Then they built as wisely as they knew, and as 
strength was considered the main thing, they se- 
cured it by ponderous beams and heavy stone walls, 
while a great extent of costly wood-work was ex- 
posed to the alternate action of air and moisture. 
We learn by experience and the world “moves on.” 


—In summer, study and religion find themselves 
at low ebb, while physical pursuits and sensational 
delights are at high tide. From the observation of 
many years, we in the Community are accustomed 
to say that the twentieth of August is the “high 
tide of the flesh ;” while the precedence given to 
intellectual and spiritual development in the winter, 
has led us to fix on the twentieth of February as 
the time of the “high tide of the spirit.” The 
fruits, the flowers, the soft summer air, the easily 
flowing current of love, mark this time of the year 
as the especial period for the enjoyment of the out- 
ward senses. All whose deepest sympathies are 
with the flesh rejoice at this season; throngs ot 
pleasure-seekers fill hotels, cars and steamboats ; 
while athletic sports occupy the attention of the 
young men of the country. Usually we pass 
through this season in a struggle to retain the spir- 
itual gains of the winter, with little hope of progress 
until after the twentieth of August. This year we 
have had continuous spiritual growth in our family 
and good religious experience during the months 
that we are accustomed to regard as most adverse 
to such development. When externals began to 
press us and attract our attention this summer, 
we made unusual efforts to keep our hearts on God 
and each other. When the periodical raid of dis- 
ease began we treated it earnestly with criticism. 
If particular branches of industry became inlets of 
temptation we brought the departments under 
judgment and exhorted all to seek the grace of 
God which enables a man to keep himself “ un- 
spotted from the world.” Those who have strug- 
gled long with unbelief find God now nearer than 
he seemed last winter. Though we entertain many 
visitors during the day and occasionally strangers 
attend our evening meetings, yet they do not much 
occupy our attention nor check the freedom of our 
expression. This is a remarkable season ; diseases 
of the body, of the mind, and of the heart have 
attained the point of pronounced cure with us this 
August. God has given us a victory in the spirit 
even in the “high tide of the flesh.” 


—It has quite often been said that our dish is 
right side up when it rains porridge ; but some- 
times it is right side up and most carefully adjust- 
ed when the expected farinaceous flood sails serene- 
ly by, or proves to be, “ not much of a shower after 
all.” Witness one or two dry showers : 

We all like music, and though little attention is 
at present given to this delightful art, we: yet keep 
one ear open to catch the first tones produced by 
any real artist who may happen to stray this way 
and be inclined to try the “émbre of our concert 
piano. When Blind Tom passed through the 
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State some time ago, we “made him free,” as J. 
would say, to call on us ; his musical engagements 
would not then admit of his coming but the agent 
intimated that on their return they would endeavor 
to come this way. We waited calmly, confident, 
and confiding in our lucky porridge pot. A short 
time after, word went flying round the house that 
Blind ‘fom’s agent was here making arangements 
foracall. “Good! we snvew we should catch a 
dish full in that shower.’’ ‘When is he coming ?” 
“Don’t know; but the agent said right a way ; 
C. and F. and Mrs. L. are out there talking with 
them about it.” “Them! what do you mean? 
there is but one agent.” “Perhaps not, but he’s 
coming, any way.” We waited, and waited; but 
Blind Tom didn’t come. Finally it began to dawn 
on us that this might have been a mistake. We 
concluded that there had been one on our party 
and that we had simply been hoaxed by some fun- 
loving young scamps from a neighboring village. 
We had been effectually served with the d/énd part 
of the expected treat without the usual accom- 
paniments. We put our porridge dish carefully 
away into the cupboard and remarked that “ we 
didn’t much expect he would come any of the 
time.” 


Twice during the past year, we have had the 
pleasure of listening to a jolly little Englishman, 
familiarly known as “ Ariardi” a master pian- 
ist, ballad singer, zprovisatore and jolly good 
fellow. At the dinner table the other day the 
waiter brought on with the dessert the news that 
he was here again, and then added, “he is 
going to play, too, as soon as he has looked 
around a little.’ That dinner was calmly and 
deliberately abbreviated, and we proceeded to the 
library with a clear determination not to lose that 
chance, come what would. Sternly declining all 
invitations to croquet, we seated ourselves and 
awaited events. Presently in rushed E. and C. and 
M. and other pianists, fledged and half-fledged. 
‘Where is somebody?” they ,chorused. ‘Some- 
one must invite him to play!” “Its too bad!” 
Nobody is doing any thing, and he won’t play unless 
he is asked.” We meekly suggested that J. was 
the proper person to officiate as stage-man- 
ager, cicerone and director general. Around him 
grouped the excited bevy and away he was dragged 
willy-nilly, while we calmly went up into the Hall 
to secure a good seat for the concert. All was 
silent and deserted. Presently in came B. whose 
every feature spoke disappointment and disgust. 
“T say it’s too bad to be fooled so!” “ Fooled 
how?” we ask. “Why, they said that Sefior 
Ariardi was here and was going tolay; come 
to find out it’s nobody but D., the agent of the 
B—— Steel Company!” It was too true. The 
smooth, fat face of our friend D. had been mistaken 
for Sefior Ariardi, and hence the blunder. We 
looked out of the window and espied E. meander- 
ing off through the shrubbery toward the piano 


cottage. We fancied her sadly singing ** 1 love to 
steal a while away.” Our musical porridge dish 
is to let. 


—DEPARTURES: C. S. J. for Conn., on matters 
legal. J. H. B. for Paterson. M. H. K. for 
Philadelphia and neighboring cities, to arrange 
for the sale of our new paper-fasteners. S. B. C. 
and H. M. for W. C., the former for a month’s 
visit anda stay at the sea-shore, the latter to re- 
main. W. H. W. for Lockport, in the interest of 
the fruit-department. 

, OUR VISITORS. 

—There is one class of visitors which comes to 
the O. C. with an apparently inexpugnable per- 
suasion, that there are some astounding, secret, 
social phenomena to be seen in our household; as 
though we were clowns in a circus playing curious 
tricks for the benefit of the public, instead of sober 





people living at home. These visitors come with 
a hungry, insatiable curiosity, and always go away 
with a mild air of disappointment. To be sure, we 
take all pains to show them whatever we think will 
amuse or interest them. The Hall, the Library, 
and Museum, the Observatory, the Sitting-Rooms, 
our household conveniences are all exhibited and 
their uses explained, but still these people are not 
satisfied. They remind one of the daughters of the 
horse leech with their unfailing cry of, ‘‘ Give, 
Give.” So long as the awful mystery with which 
their imaginations have surrounded our social 
lives is unpenetrated, these people seem to feel that 
their mission is unfulfilled. With all their peering 
and listening, they have not been able to see or 
hear any thing sensational or shocking. © They 
have only seen some very unpretentious people 
going about their various businesses, in the most 
common-place way, or sitting quietly in their rooms 
as the inmates of any family might do. According- 
ly these visitors have a little of the dissatisfied 
air of people who have not “got their money’s 
worth,” and linger about thinking perhaps that 
a secret trap door may yet fly open and disclose 
some horribly satisfying sight. 

It can hardly be said to be a sweet boon to wait 
on such folks, but we are learning to do it patiently. 
After taking one of these singular people to all the 
recognized points of interest about the buildings, 
the other day, he calmly reéntered the Visitors 
Office and said that he “would like to be shown 
about the buildings.” The man who had just per- 
formed the thankless task of showing him all that 
there was to be shown, felt inwardly mildly exaspera- 
ted, but told him politely, that he had seen every thing 
but our private rooms, and that they were just like 
all other private rooms the world over. There 
was positively nothing more to be seen. 


Another individual of this insensate variety, 
offered the person who attended him a fifty cent 
scrip, saying, with a look and emphasis that were 
intended to be particularly cunning, that Ze wanted 
to see every thing / as though it were in our power 
to lay before his eyes some inconceivable strange- 
ness. Probably he thought that this offering of 
money was a master stroke. Other people might 
have been here and failed to see the great mystery 
for want of tact and cunning, but he would be too 
smart for that. He bore his disappointment man- 
fully. 

We have often been strongly tempted to 
harangue these uncomfortable people somewhat 
in this wise: You dear, stupid people! What 
on earth do you take us to be? The hidden 
things that you conceive of, are all in your own 
imaginations. Wecan never appease your longings. 
We have no secrets. We never have had any. 
Exactly how we live, and eat and sleep has been 
told in our publications these twenty years. “ He 
who runs may read.” We are only a practical, 
earnest kind of folks who are foolish enough to 
believe that they are serving God ina new and 
justified way. Above all things we mean to walk 
in the light. We have sexual love, but it is not 
the end of all creation with us. Our hearts are in 
our faith, our businessess, our studies and a hun- 
dred other things. We have our joys and sorrows 
like other people. Don’t expect to find some dark 
and astonishing secret here, and don’t blame us if 
we have none to show you. 

The witty answer of a Moravian nobleman to 
some of his peers who thought to irritate him by 
pretending to believe the Moravians were a profli- 
gate sect, sometimes rises to our recollection when 
we are undergoing a line of stereotyped questions 
from visitors, as to our social practices. Witha 
view to irritate this nobleman’s feelings, or, as the 
vulgar phrase is, to quiz him, his assembled friends 
pretended to believe all the infamous stories, related 
by certain authors concerning the practices of the 
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Brethren at’ Herrnhut, representing them as a very 
profligate and licentious sect ; and challenged him 
to deny them. ‘Pray, gentleman,” he replied, 
“do not assert, that you de/ieve these things, for I 
know you all so well, that if you really did believe 
that all manner of licentiousness might be practiced 
at Herrnhut with impunity, there is not one of you, 
who would not long ago have requested to be re- 
ceived as a member of such a community.” 





F the various household implements in common 

use, from the palace to the hovel, few have been 
more improved, within the last one hundred years, 
than the common broom. This improvement is 
not due merely to increased skill in workmanship. 
The fortunate introduction of a new material, by a 
chance of commerce, was the foundation for prog- 
ress. More than a century and a quarter ago, a 
whisk of broom-corn, (Sorghum vulgare) a native 
of India, found its way to Philadelphia, and the 
keen-eyed Dr. Franklin, who examined it, found a 
seed on one of its minute branches. It immediate- 
ly occurred to the mind of the philosopher that 
good brooms lay in that tiny germ. He therefore 
planted it and tended it with care. From this 
small beginning has come forth the neat, light, 
durable, clean-sweeping brooms which we now 
have in such abundance all over the United States, 
and which have nearly displaced all other kinds of 
brooms. Before this excellent plant was intro- 
duced into our country, various other and ruder 
kinds of brooms were made The splint broom, 
formed by shaving a sapling of birch, hickory, ash, 
or any other tough wood, then tying the upper 
shavings down over the lower ones, was used by 
many. ‘This made a very heavy, clumsy broom. 
Hemlock, birch, and other fine-branching twigs 
were also tied in bundles, and used for sweeping 
rough floors. This last form came with our ances- 
tors from England, where it is still used for sweep- 
ing garden walks, stables, etc. 

Betore sorghum was introduced, the common 
broom plant S( partium scoparium) was the best 
material for common sweeping known. This is a 
bushy shrub, with smooth angular, dark-green 
branches, and yellow, butterfly-shaped, axillary 
blossoms. It is common on sandy heaths in Eu- 
rope. The brooms from this plant are made in the 
round bunch or bundle form, and from the use of it 
the name éroom came to be applied to all kinds of 
sweeping implements. This broom-plant is more 
like broom-corn than any shrub I have seen. Its 
twigs are so fine, elastic, tough, and free from 
leaves, that it was thought to make excellent 
brooms, before broom-corn was known. The 
heath stood next to the broom, and was nearly as 
good, its defect being that, like the hemlock twigs, 
its small leaves fell off while in use. 


The old-fashioned splint and twig brooms were 
made by binding the material firmly together in 
round bundles, trimming the ends, and then driving 
a pointed broom handle into the center of the large 
ends. When the old broom was worn out, the han- 
dle was taken out and driven into a new one. The 
earliest sorghum brooms were made in the round 
form, the flat brooms, as at present used, being a 
comparatively recent device. 

Whether or not some cute Yankee will yet in- 
vent a sweeping-machine which shall drive the sor- 
ghum broom out of existence, remains to be seen. 
Some attempts have already been made, but the 
sorghum still holds its place. Cc. £. 


THE NEWS. 





The war-cloud still lowers over the disputed territory 
in the island of Formosa. The Japanese still hold 
possession of a part of the island, though repeatedly 





warned by the Imperial Government to retire from 
Chinese soil. As yet the result can not be foretold, but 
there are hopes of a peaceful settlement without resort 
to actual hostilities. 


The Beecher-Tilton scandal now promises a speedy 
end, for which we feel devoutly thankful. Mr. Beecher 
has presented his “statement” and submitted to a long 
cross-examination, the result of which, toe the minds of all 
who have not prejudged the case, seems to establish his 
innocence cf the charges of adultery with, or improper 
advances towards, the wife of Theodore Tilton. 

Marshal Bazaine has reached Cologne where he is 
awaiting the arrival of his children and friends. The 
Governmental investigation into the circumstances con- 
nected with his escape shows conclusively that a major- 
ity of the guards of the fortress where he was confined, 
connived at his escape. All the prisoner had to do was 
to quietly leave his prison, open the door and walk- 
off, while the sentries were either 
conversation or were fast asleep. 


engaged in 


Jersey City is much excited over the alleged seduc- 
tion of Miss Mary E. Pomeroy by her pastor, the Rev. 
J. 5. Glendenning a Presbyterian minister of that city. 
The young woman had recently given birth to a child, 
and was doing well, when she suddenly began to sink 
and died on Tuesday, evidently of a broken heart. In 
her death-bed statement made before a Justice of the 
Peace she declared that her pastor Glendenning was 
the father of her child and that he had denied it and 
had forced from her a statement clearing himself from 
the charge. This paper he had obtained by holding a 
pistol to her head and threatening her life unless she 
wrote a denial of the charge against him. He isa single 
man and could easily have repaired the wrong he had 
done, but he positively refused to do so. 


The zronaut Donaldson is making balloon ascensions 
from New York, Boston, and other cities, generally 
taking along with him a number of newspaper men _ re- 
porters and others. At a late ascension from Boston 
the balloon passed south-west over Long Island Sound. 
While passing over Long Island, Donaldson shouted 
to a number of men below to seize the drag rope and 
pull them down. This was done but in their efforts 
to pull the huge mass to the earth, a high wind 
prevailing at the time, the balloon burst and came 
down with a rush. Donaldson jumped out when 
within twelve feet of the ground which so lightened the 
balloon that his companions landed without injury. 


General Myer, chief of the Signal Service Bureau, 
has perfected arrangements with all the different Euro- 
pean meteorologists for a grand international system of 
reports for the benefit of seamen inal] parts of the 
world. Since the first of January a series of observa- 
tions have been taken each morning at the same hour at 
nearly two hundred foreign stations, which are forwarded 
semi-monthly to the signal office at Washington, where 
they are collecting data from them and our own signal 
stations for the purpose of deducing a universal chart of 
the movements of the atmosphere. The U.S. Surgeon 
General has also directed that all observations made by 
members of the medical corps at the military posts 
throughout the United States shall be forwarded to the 
signal office. 


A dispatch from London announces the death of Wil- 
liam Fairbairn, the well-known engineer and writer upon 
superstructures of iron and the strength of material, at 
the age of eighty-five years. He first introduced the use 
of iron for line-shafting in cotton mills, reducing the cost 
of machinery, and enabling the motion to be increased 
from 40 to 160 revolutions per minute. He afterward 


turned his attention to iron ship building, and was 
the first in England to construct a ship of iron. He co- 
operated with Robert Stephenson in the designing and 
constructing of the great tubular iron bridge across the 
Menai Strait. Mr. Fairbairn was one of the founders of 
the British Association, and had declined the honor of 
knighthood. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
saie by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, {[F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, LM] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promp and 
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P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit: 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes xf the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,’”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 


Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








